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PRINCE METTERNICH. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


We have thought that our readers, at this crisis of the 
extinction of the Republic of Cracow, would feel an 
interest in gazing on the features, and learning some- 
thing more than is generally known amongst us, of the 
history of the man who moves the affairs of the conti- 
nent beyond any other living person. The following 
particulars are from a most authentic source ; but drawn 
up in Germany, they are stated with true German 
caution. 

Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk Lothar, Prince Metter- 
nich, Duke of Portella, and Austrian House Court and 
State Chancellor, was born at Coblenz, May 15th, 1773 ; 
commenced his studies at the University of Strasburg, 
1788; and in 1790, filled the office of Master of the 
Ceremonies at the coronation of the Emperor Leopold 
II. Lothar, having studied jurisprudence at Mayence 
till 1794, and made a journey to England, became 
Austrian Ambassador at the Hague, and in 1795 mar- 
ried the Countess Eleonore von Kaunitz, grand-daughter 
and heiress of the celebrated Minister Kaunitz. .His 
diplomatic career commenced at the Congress of Ras- 
tadt, where he appeared as a deputy from the West- 
phalian nobility. In 1801, he became Austrian Ambas- 
sador, at Dresden; and in the winter of 1803-4 was at 
Berlin, where, on the breaking out of war for the third 
time, he negotiated a treaty between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia; and in 1806 was sent as Ambassador to 
Paris. In this capacity, in 1807, he closed at Fontaine- 
hleau that treaty so advantageous to Austria, by 
which Braunau was restored, and Isonzo became the 
boundary on the Italian side. On the commencement 
of war between Austria and France, in 1809, all pass- 
ports were denied him, and he only received them 


shortly before the battle of Wagram. 

When Count Von Stadion, on the 9th of July, resigned 
his office as minister of Foreign Affairs, at first. pro- 
visionally, but later, on the 8th of October, he had the 
same office definitively conferred upon him. At Alten- 
burg, in Hungary, he brought negotiations for peace to 
a close with the French minister, Champagny, and then 


accompanied the Empress Marie Louise to Paris. His 
endeavours to prevent a fresh outbreak in the north, 
when he saw Napoleon at Dresden in 1812, were 
rendered fruitless through the Emperor’s ambitious 
schemes. The great task was now, whilst showing all 
due regard to the contracts and engagements, as well as 
in consideration of family connexion, to offer in the 
right moment, and with a requisite strength, that 
assistance which Europe expected from Austria. In 
Prague, he now conducted the affair of Austria’s armed 
intervention, which, after a conference with the Emperor 
Alexander, at Opotschna, on the Bohemian and Silesian 
frontier, was acknowledged by Russia, and France also, 
in accordance with the treaty signed by Napoleon at 
Dresden, June 30th. But the negotiation of peace being 
not yet commenced on the 10th of August, the term 
peremptorily fixed upon, Metternich, during the night 
of the 10th, drew up the declaration of war of Austria 
against France; and already on the morning of the 
11th, the combined Russian and Prussian army crossed 
the Silesian frontier; from this Metternich accomplished 
at Reichenbach and Teplitz the Quadruple-Alliance, 
September 9th, 1813; he also closed a treaty with 
Bavaria, at Nied, on October 9th. 

On the evening of the battleof Leipzig, the Emperor 
Francis bestowed upon him and his descendants the 
title of Prince of the Austrian Empire. Frankfort, 
Freiburg, Basle, Langres, and Chaumont, all witnessed 
the diplomatic activity of Metternich. During the 
congress at Chatillon he directed affairs at the head- 
quarters of the Emperor; and from Dijon the trans- 
actions with the Count d'Artois, who was at Nancy. He 





then hastened to Paris, and signed the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, which was just formed with Napoleon, as 
well as the treaty of peace of May 30th; and passing 
over to England, closed the treaty of the Quadruple- 
Alliance, on which occasion the University of Oxford 
presented him with the degree of Doctor. 
ing of the congress at Vienna, the assembled ministers 
unanimously made him president. At Presburg, to- 
gether with Wellington, Talleyrand, and the King of 
Saxony, he negotiated the peace between Saxony and 
Prussia; and as Austrian plenipotentiary, closed the 
second Paris treaty, November 20th, 1815; and in the 
following year, at Milan, one with Bavaria. 

In 1817 he was in communication with the Papal 


See: he was in 1818 Austria's plenipotentiary at the | 


congress of Aix-la-Chapelle; was president at the con- 
gress at Carlsbad; conducted at Vienna the ministerial 
transactions for perfecting the acts of the German- 
Bund ; and later, those at Troppauand Laibach. In 1821, 
being appointed House, Court, and State-Chancellor, 


he was entrusted with the guidance of affairs at Vienna; | 


and at the congress of Verona, from October to Decem- 


ber, 1822, and on the death of Count Carl Zichy, State | 


and Conference-minister ; in October, 1826, President of 


Ministerial Conferences for Home-affairs. At the decease | 


of Francis I. 1835, he remained in possession of all his 
offices and influence; he accompanied the Emperor 


Ferdinand {. in September, 1835, to Teplitz and | 


Prague, toa conference with the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia; was ever active in the maintenance of 
peace, especially on occasion of the ‘conflict about the 
Oriental question, in 1840 and 1841; drew France once 


more into an alliance with the other European powers, | 
by the treaty of the 13th of July, 1841; and contrived | 


to make his conservative principles felt in the frequent 


political outbreaks which occurred in Italy and Switzer- | 


land. 


racter. 


as Prince Carl of Schwarzenberg, permission to quarter 


the arms of Austria and Lorraine in the chief field of | 


his armorial bearings. The King of the Two Sicilies, 
Ferdinand LV., created him, in February, 1816, a duke, 


with a donation of 60,000 Neapolitan ducats; and j 
bestowed upon him, August 1, 1818, the title of Duke | 
He also received, August 1, 1816, from the | 
Emperor Francis I. a grant of the castle and estates of | 
Johannisberg, with powers of reversion to the house of | 


of Portella. 


Austria, in case of the extinction of his family. The 


King of Spain created him a grandee of the first class, | 


with the title of Duke; and, excepting the English 


order of the Garter, he is a knight of all the first } 
European orders. After the death of his first wife, | 
which took place in 1819, he married, in 1827, the | 
beautiful Baroness von Leykam, who was created Countess | 
von Beilstein, and who died in 1829; and in 1831 again, | 


for the third time, married; his third wife was the 
Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris, born 1805. Besides 
three daughters he has a son, Richard, born 1829, 
from his second marriage; and two others from the 
third, namely Paul, born 1834, and Lothar, born 1837. 

“Thus,” says this biographer, “shines forth the name 
of Metternich in all transactions relative to the new 
modelling of Europe, and the restoration of the old 


At the open: | 


Thus shines forth the name of Metternich in all | 
transactions relative to the new-modelling of Europe— | 
and the restoration of the old order of things ; and the | 
ministry of Metternich is the epoch in which the stone | 
of Austria’s greatest power has been laid. He has also | 
taken a most active part in affairs of a domestic cha- | 
He has actively placed himself at the head of | 
undertakings for the relief of the suffering, and has en- | 
couraged the arts and sciences of his country. As | 
Kaunitz was the founder, so has Metternich been the | 
restorer, of the Academy of Arts at Vienna. In acknow- | 
ledgment of his uncommon services to the Austrian | 
States, the Emperor Francis I. has granted him, as well 
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order of things.” That is perfectly descriptive of the 
man and his policy. Look at the portrait of the great 
Austrian minister, taken by Sir Thomas Lawrence when 
he was in his prime; and you have a polished, high- 
bred gentleman, somewhat passionless, but smiling, 
and not bad at heart. On the contrary, Metternich is 
aman with many good qualities: kind in private life, 
affable, and in company most engagingly polite. One 
of Austria’s own nobles—one who knows him weli— 
Count Auersperg, thus admirably describes him :— 


THE SALOON SCENE. 


doli ted h 





’Tis evening; flame the ch s in the or all; 

From the crystal of tall mirrors thousandfold their splendours fall. 
In the sea of radiance moving, almost floating, round are seen 
Lovely ladies young and joyous, ancient dames of solemn mien. 


And amongst them staidly pacing, with their orders graced, elate, 
Here the rougher sons of war, there peaceful servants of the state ; 
But observed by all observers, wandering ‘mid them, one I view 
Whom none to approach dare venture, save th’ elect, illustrious few. 


It is he who holds the rudder of proud Austria’s ship of state, 

Who ’mid crowned heads in congress, acting for her, sits sedate. 
But now see him! O how modest, how polite to one and all! 
Gracious, courtly, smiling round him, on the great and on the small. 


The stars upon his bosom glitter faintly in the circle’s blaze, 

But a smile so mild and friendly ever on his features plays, 

Both when from a lovely bosom now he takes a budding rose, 

And now realms, like flowers withered, plucks and scatters as he 
goes. 


Equally bewitching sounds it, when fair locks his pra‘se attends, 
Or when he, from heads anointed, kingly crowns so calmly rends. 
Ay, the happy mortal seemeth in celestial joys to swim, 

Whom his word to Elba doometh, or to Munkat’s dungeons grim. 


O could Europe now but see him! so obliging, so gallant, 

As the man in martial raiment, as the church’s priestly saint, 

As the state’s star-covered servant, by his smile to heaven advanced, 
As the ladies, old and young, are all enraptured and entranced! 


Mano’ th’ Empire! Mano’ th’ Council! as thou art in kindly mood, 
Shew’st thyself just now so gracious, unto all so wondrous good, 
See! without, a humble client to thy princely gate hath pressed, 
Who with token of thy favour burns to be supremely blessed. 


Nay! thou hast no cause of terror! he is honest and discreet, 
Carries no concealed dagger ’neath his garments smooth and neat. 
Itis Austria’s People ;—open—full of truth and honour—see! 

How he prays most mildly, ‘‘ May I—take the freedom to be free ?” 


Metternich is, in fact, an honest creature of the old 
stand-still school, whose intellect, likethat of a Jesuit or 
Inquisitor, has been schooled to the conviction that what- 
ever is best for the preserving the order of things which 
he is called on to uphold is best; and that, in carrying 


it out, he does God service. He was bred to the old 
stereotype school of politics. He is one of the last and 
greatest of the race of the Dampers. The business of 
his life has been to damp, and cool down, and gently 
soothe nations into a quietus. He is one of the class 
that lie like a little marble slab on letters, with a 
handle on their backs for their master to take them up 
by. His master, the Emperor of Austria, has, however, 
by the transcendent genius of Metternich, had his own 
head turned into the handle, and has been made the 
damper of, and gently lifted up and down, at the sub- 
ject’s pleasure. Metternich is, in truth, the real Emperor 
of Austria, and of three-fourths of Europe. Emperors, 
czars, and kings, scem to reign; but Metternich, by a 
most subtle and all-sufficing intellect, does reign. He 
bas lain like a very cool and solid damper on all the 
letters of Germany. He has, to make it the more com- 
plete, introduced that system of national education, of 
Which Prussia has since got the éclat, It was the fore- 
seeing Metternich who perceived that the age of popular 
enlightenment was come, and could not be altogether 
restrained ; but that it might be diverted, checked, and 
rendered, for ages perhaps, abortive, he no more doubted 
than he doubted of his own salvation. Metternich is a 
good Christian in his way, and knows his Bible much 
better than many an English justice does Burn’s Justice. 


“Come education will,” said he: “no person on earth can’ 


prevent it; but what says Solomon ?—‘ Train up a child 
in the way that he should go,and when he is old he will 





not depart from it.’ Very well; andI know that, train 
him up in the way that he should not go, and the result 
is the same. The public must be trained, and it is our 
business to train it, if we are wise; or, if we let the 
schoolmaster go abroad without a policeman to take 
care of him, he will set fire te the Danube and the 
Rhine to boot. What says the old adage, too’—‘ Just 
as the twig is bent the tree is inclined. Very true ; 
and, therefore, we must bend it, if we mean it to incline 
our way.” 

In a word, Metternich took the bull by the-horns, 
and the result is the triumph of his genius. Germany, 
from east to west, cducated, submissive to anything 
that the princes please, tractable as any horse, however 
fiery, that was well broken as a colt; patient and dumb 
as any ass that feels himself the foal of an oppressed 
race, but feels just as plainly that a ponderous pair of 
panniers hang on his sides, duly inscribed—army— 
potice; and his master sitting between them on his 
neck, wielding a huge cudgel, labelled censorsuir. 

That is the clever workmanship of Prince Metternich : 
but if you want to see all his work, you must travel all 
over Europe, and visit the dungeons of Munkat and 
Spielberg into the bargain; for the gentle and gracious 
Metternich, who grows the true Johannisberg, grows 
rods also for the disobedient; and his bland word 
equally blandly 


“To Elba doometh, or to Munkat’s dungeons grim.” 


He shone in all the great congresses, and to the most 
fatal annihilation of the liberties of Europe. It was a 
disastrous circumstance that the interests of France 
and of Austria were, to a certain degree, the same at 
the period of the Congress of Vienna, and that two 
such wily diplomatists as Talleyrand and Metternich 
should have acted there for those nations. Behold, 
therefore, the handiworks of these two great Machiavel- 
lians on the face of Europe. Italy, not restored to one 
great and noble nation, but parcelled out amongst petty 
princes, with a fine portion to Austria; free-spirited 
Norway given up to despotic Sweden ; Holstein, a Ger- 
man state, turned over to Denmark; so as to keep 
Russia and Prussia somewhat in awe when Austria 
allied itself to either of these kingdoms. Look at the 
left bank of the Rhine: that would have made a fine 
German state, a proud and impregnable position against 
France ; but that France did not want, and that Metter- 
nich did not want; for a strong state there, impregnated 
with French liberalism, might be a formidable element 
in the German confederacy in opposition to Austrian 
sway. Therefore this left bank of the Rhine was cut 
into shreds ; and Alsace, as already infected with French 
ideas of freedom, was thrown at once to the French; 
was severed from the German fatherland, and given 
freely up to the condition of a Gallic province. It 
could not suit Metternich, for a moment, that Alsace 
and Baden, the most public-spirited state of Germany, 
should be in union, or even close alliance. It were 
equally undesirable for the hopes of future French inva- 
sion; therefore Talleyrand and Metternich were quite 
agreed there. Still less was it in accordance with Aus- 
trian policy that Bavaria should have Baden added to 
it; yet the King of Bavaria claimed Baden as his patri- 
monial territory, in precedence of its present reigning 
family of the younger branch of Zweibriicken ; and 
Bavaria had, at the commencement of the last war 
against Buonaparte, to be detached from the alliance 
of Buonaparte. Therefore Baden was promised to Bava- 
ria, as the condition of defection from Napoleon, and 
adhesion to the cause of the allies. Baden was pro- 
mised, and Austria was pledged, to the accomplishment 
of this union, or to pay a large yearly sum till it was 
effected. Buonaparte was put down; but, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, it did not suit Austria to redeem its 
pledge to Bavaria, because Bavaria, with Baden, would 
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become too formidable a neighbour for Austria; and 
the annual sum is still paid. ; 

Then, Saxony was too strong a neighbour for Austria, 
and it was dismembered, and a portion of it conferred 
on Prussia. But Prussia must be well endowed with 
territory out of the plunder of Germany,— and yet 
Prussia was already too great for Austria. Therefore, 
all that was given to Prussia, excepting the portion of 
Saxony, was given in distant and detached provinces, 
principally on the Rhine. Thus, by the masterly diplo- 
macy of Talleyrand and Metternich, the greatness of 
Germany was cut to pieces, and Austria alone left in 
one substantial and compact empire, with barriers of 
mountains on all hands interposing to check any 
attempts on the part of their neighbours and so-called 
allies. 

With this disposition of things, Metternich has reigned 
triumphantly in Austria, teaching the people to dance 
and sing, and even to enjoy art, and certain species of 
literature; but lying like a most cool damper on all 
letters of progress, on all motions of intellectual free- 
dom. The watchful eyes of the now old yet smiling 
statesman are always going to and fro in the earth to 
secure an advantage to the system of making, if nota 
solitude, a silence, and calling it peace. The smallest 
circumstance does not escape him. When Mrs. Trollope 
had madea good thing of laughing at the Americans, she 
proposed to pay, Austria a visit. The good people of 
Vienna were alarmed at the prospect of being laughed at 
by Mrs. Trollope and the English ; but Metternich said 
smilingly—* Oh, no, she will not laugh at us—f will 
engage for that.” Accordingly, Mrs. Trollope was 
introduced to the court circles—everything was shown 
to her,and the urbane minister wasso particularly polite, 
that, instead of a Trollopean laughter, there was no- 
thing but laudation. The other day, Louis Philippe made 
a matrimopial escapade at Madrid, and while that 
engaged the attention of Europe, Metternich quietly 
suggested the abduction of the little republic of Cra- 
cow from the dissected map of Europe. It is done, and 
will not be readily undone. Let the Hanse Towns look to it 
next, and let Switzerland beware ; for Metternich is not 
too old yet to plan their remodelling over a particularly 
good bottle of Johannisberg, of this particularly prime 
vintage of 1846, 


iene 


THE FLINT AND HART MATRONSHIP. 


Tne light south wind came fresh from the sea across 


the broad green marshland. It had dipped downward 
to so many sedgy pools; had flitted round, and in, so 
many water-lily cups; that it was perfumed enough 
without wantoning, as it did, on this June morning, 
amidst the thousand roses that crept and twined around 
the brewery chimney. Now, this chimney was not tall 
or taper, or struggling through a city’s smoke to catch 
a faint glimpse of the summer's sky; but was squat, and 
old, and of red stone, and broadly resting on the lichen- 
covered thatch of Tobit Tunn’s brewery, wore round it a 
light mantle of odorous vapour, that so strongly be- 
spoke the brewing of genuine malt and hops, that it not 
only answered all the purposes of a public advertisement 
to the parish of Organfull, but occasionally, when it 
travelled on a north wind, tickled the noses of water- 
drinking paupers inthe neighbouring workhouse. Per- 
haps it was all these delicate odours combined that made 
Tobit turn his face upwards more than once towards the 
light wind, as he came along the elm-shaded courtway 
towards the village street. As he stepped upon the 
pathway, a tall, bony, but accurately-apparelled female, 
whose bonnet was precise, whose umbrella was cased, 
whose threads and pins were mathematically ordered, 





and whose purity appeared of so immaculate a kind that 
it did not allow a look either to right or left, letting 
alone a bolder glance upon the brewer's yellow waist- 
coat and best coat. No; not even a peep into that 
bright eye—so honest, that it answered for the genuine. } 
ness of a hundred barrels, and did in no way plead guilty 
to tobacco bags, or other flavouring mysteries of the 
brewing art. Watching her out of sight with some- 
thing like curiosity in his looks, he had stepped ona 
few yards in the same direction, when a voice, close be- 
side him, asked the way to the Union-house. Upon 
turning quickly round, he beheld a little woman, clad 
ina faded silk gown; but with such a lovingand humane 
countenance, with an eye that looked so at once and 
intelligently into his own, that he involuntarily raised 
his hat as a token of respect; nor could he help holding 
it in his hand, whilst he answered that he was going 
to the house, and would show the way; and then, all at 
once espying the faded gown, added—* Perhaps —-” 

The little woman anticipated the question; for she 
said quickly, “ Yes; I am one of the candidates for the 
matronship.” 

“ You!” exclaimed the honest brewer, quickly; 
“ you !” and his eye met hers as it glanced for the third 
time on the faded gown. She understood the look ; for 
she said softly, “Yes! I have seen better days, sir; 
but we all have our misfortunes, and so——” 

“God bless you, madam !” hesaid, fervently, “and all 
like you that keep a bright face through the darkest 
day. But come, madam, step in a moment, and taste 
a glass of the XXX ale, and a slice ‘of Peg’s cake; it’s 
yet early.” Whereupon, having consulted his turnip 
shaped watch, he turned back down the shady court 
way, and soon ushered the little woman into a quaint, 
bow-windowed parlour, that had a fair view of a formal 
garden, the box and other evergreens wherein were 
clipped into such shapes as barrels, and puncheons, and 
half kegs; and one old yew-tree, kept low by art, into 
the form of a prodigious vat, the pride and boast ofthe 
whole country. Yet, nevertheless, this garden was be 
decked with wide borders of fragrant flowers; and 
showing far across the hedgerows, the grey old church; 
and yet beyond, the green and sinking marshland. 
Now, it happened that between Mrs. Tann and Tobit 
there existed a long-life, though good-humoured, con- 
troversy, upon the respective virtues of XXX ale and 
home-made wines ; and the matter, on this occasion, was 
only at last arranged by the faded gentlewoman par- 
taking moderately of both, and declaring that both 
were so refreshing after her long dusty walk, that to 
place the ale against the ginger wine, or the ginger 
wine against the ale, would be a perfectly absurd and 
unjust thing. And during this tasting, and following 
this declaration, there was so much pleasant conversa 
tion, yet withal sad; when the little woman told her 
history, and said her name was Mary Hart; that when 
Tobit tucked her arm beneath his own, and set once 
more forward to the Union-house, so had the story won 
upon them—so had her most loving and _ sensible 
manner touched their kindly natures—so had the re 
cipe for cowslip wine been then and there’ considered 
by Mrs. Tunn to excel her own, that. Mary was invited 
to return to dinner, after her encounter with the mighty 
Solons that formed the Board of Guardians. 

It was clear, as the brewer marched thus gallantly 
throngh the village street, that this was an important day 
in the parish of Organfull ; for the womankind were left 
in the general charge of tills and ledgers,-into which and 
over which they might be seen peeping, in order to pick 
out such sins as omission, generosity, or error, and 
thereby secretly establish a few grand specific charges 
as ammunition on their part against the next curtain 
warfare. Therefore, when honest Tobit had turned his 
eye into Tapper, the tinman’s; Nix, the baker's; Bull, 
the butcher’s; and divers other shops, and overheard 
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whisperings at the street corners; which whisperings, in 
Organfull, were representative of popular opinion—that 
is, opinions nicely trimmed by those of the vicar, the 
surgeon, and the attorney—he sighed, and glanced fur- 
tively at the little woman. It would be, again, the old 


story of keeping pauperism at a level with ignorance and 
ni 


ig. 

Free from the village, and amidst picturesque clumps 
of alders, stood the Union-house--not too far off either, 
but that on summer winds, and with the ripple of the 
neighbouring mere, came up, when fairly touched, the 
rich deep notes of the famed patish organ; so that high 
walls did not always wholly shut out Nature's sweet 
ministry to her universal children. Whilst Tobit took 
his place at the board, Mary Hart was ushered into a 
large bare room, encircled with forms fixed to the 
walls. On one of these, at the upper end of the room, 
sat the precise female before mentioned, in a very erect 
posture, and staring so fixedly at an exact spot on the 
opposite wall, that it surely contained within it, plainly 
legible, a little essay on the method of rightly whipping, 
or pinching, or lecturing pauperism ; or some new, sweet, 
honied way of coercingi misery, so rigid was the gaze 
of the immaculate Priscilla Flint. Oh, womanly 
purity ! oh, womanly mercy ! how Cant ofttimes affects 
to worship thee, the better to hide the impure spirit 
and the stony heart. A few besides Miss Flint sat 
there, but she had not condescended to notice them, 
further than by a stern glance, when on one occasion 
the pauper rags of an old woman had touched her well- 
washed gown; and this glance, once for all, implied 
that she, not being on the parish, but a gentlewoman, 
was a thing set apart, and holy, and not to be approached 
or touched with impunity. However, after the first 
chill shrink, as expressive of fear as when a trodden 
worm recoils, the old woman glancing once more on a 
little child that had tottered from its place on the floor, 
and brought a flower or two within its hand to place 
upon her knee, she hid her face again, and lost all 
sense of fear in the anguish of her deep and silent 
sorrow. But Tim, the child, not understanding what 
sorrow was, went back to his little wild-flower-made 
garden on the floor, and from thence had taken a slip 
of bough, or a flower, and given it to all within the 
room, even to the sullen idiot moping in a corner; and 
thinking, perhaps, in his childish heart, that Miss Flint 
ought to ste one too, he had timidly approached her, 
when the door opened, and the porter ushered in Mary 
Hart. “ Oh, how pretty! hoy. pretty!” exclaimed the 
boy, with infant rapture, beholding with dilated eyes 
the glowing rose in Mary's hand, that, filled with marsh- 
land lily odour, beside its own rare fragrance, had been 

lucked by Tobit from the brewery eaves; but, as it 

ppened that one of the Flint peculiarities was an 
astounding faith in, and certainty of, its own loveliness, 
that immaculate gentlewoman immediately considered 
this compliment to apply to her own face, not to the 
sweetest thing-amongst the many which prodigal nature 
fashions to the hand of man. So this self-applied com- 
pliment touching the heart. of Miss Flint, she imme- 
diately performed a wiry smirk with her mouth, and 
held out her hand of purity. 

“Oh, no! no! not you!” spoke the child, unhesi- 
tatingly: “you're ugly!” and so, without quite with- 
drawing his eager eyes from the rose, he ran back to his 
little garden, took up the only waterlily that lay within 
it, and going back to Mary, placed it within her hand, 
and held up his for the rose. He had it; and Mary, 
stooping down, saw not the rags of pauperism, but a 
human flower, more beautiful than the rose or lily. 
The truth, however, Tim, at that minute knocked a 
hail into thy parish coffin, as fearless and outspoken 
truth has often done before, in the petty history of 
tender officialism. 

Board, the hon’table and rispicted Board,” 


spoke Bump, the porter, throwing open wide the door: 
“fust cum, fust served—Flint.” So saying, he turned 
and marched before that immaculate gentlewoman, who 
took this convenient opportunity to tuck up in the 
stoutest corner of her heart, due memory of the sins of 
the forlorn, orphan child. Having placed Flint as one 
of the corner stones of the Board, Bump returned, 
bringing with him a lean, decrepit old woman. 

“ As this here young ’un is a coming on us for board, 
edication, and the Lord knows what, he’d better be a 
gitting use to us, Mrs. Screw—so——” Whereupon 
not waiting for a stronger incentive, Mrs. Screw began 
to perform: certain evolutions about little Tim, of so 
extraordinary a kind, that he forthwith screamed 
lustily. Mrs. Screw looked viciously up at Bump; 
“ Ay, ay, young feller, take yer fill on’t whilst yer can, 
‘cause sper-rits soon come down, as very proper they 
should, in Union-houses; as is, as I may say, a blessed 
tender mother to that most wicious sin o’ human natur 
—pauperism. Goon—go on,—there’s contracts on our 
books for something besides brooms and brushes! ay ! 
ay! oh! oh! oh!” 

But Tim, in nowise relishing this piece of informa- 

tion, only screamed the lustier, till Mary Hart coming 
to the jrescue, the child was pacified at once. This 
injustice to official tenderness was raising Bump’s wrath 
to the loudness of the north wind, when the old woman 
whispering “ Madge—Madge,” Mr. Bump nodded an 
assent, in about the same spirit as a parish nurse would 
consent to the fetching a twopenny sleeping draught, 
which twopence was to come out of her own pocket: 
and Madge came—a dull-faced, shambling creature of 
some twelve years old ; yet with a low-toned, and sweet, 
though hesitating voice, expressing abject fear, and 
telling. pitiful, grim secrets of iron rule—not hard 
because it was official, but because it was offcialism 
brutalized by ignorance. With some ado, for he had 
almost sobbed himself to sleep on Mary’s breast, Tim 
allowed Madge to take him in herarms. To this dull 
creature, used to no other, the workhouse was the 
world ! and the strip of yard, seen from the window of 
this room, and the springing nettle, and the dock 
within it, the only things associated in her mind with 
the names of garden and flowers. She had never heard 
of the sea, though its roar came often on the wind, 
when it blew on winter nights; nor of trees, nor of 
woods, nor of cities, nor of towns, nor of the world’s 
wide space, nor of rivers, nor of mountains, nor of coun- 
tries green, and broad, and fruitful; yet much of cate- 
chisms and outward forms, yet little of a God—pure, 
just, and most beneficent—who made not earth for 
workhouses, but for man, free, progressive, and uni- 
versal. Yet, to this blind creature earth was one large 
prison. So to her senses, and to those of little Tim, 
the nettle grew apace, and the dock flourished in the 
sun ! 
In the meanwhile immaculate Miss Flint progressed 
favourably with the Board. Her presence took, her 
recommendations were sound ; the five letters she pro- 
duced from her accurately square bag—a mathema- 
tician’s rule would have found its sides equal—were 
sealed with veritable coats of arms registered in the 
college; and her stitches and her pins, her visage, and 
her posture, were more, of course, to the majority of the 
Board, than her knowledge, or her heart. In fact, Tap- 
per, Nix, and Bull considered “aiming high” education 
a thing that would be about as suitable to pauperism 
as mahogany coffins, or pine-apples and champagne. 

“You see, madam,” said Nubbs the chairman, who, 
being a retired barrister, liked on such occasions to 
make matters plain, “your duties will be double; for, 
considering how little it is necessary for paupers to 
know—why——” 

“Oh! no, honoured gentlemen, (chaste curtsey of 
humility) of course in teaching I shouldn’t go beyond 
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the sampler, one syllable, pothooks, and the cate- 
chism-—” 

“ And occasionally—” began Tapper. 

“The rod, gentlemen (a sweet smirk); oh! no—I 
shouldn’t forget that.” 

“T dare say not,” cried Tobit. 

“ Order, order,” cried the chairman, “and respect 
feelings so proper. Now, madam, as the parishes which 
form this union wish, of course, to economize, and the 
amount of knowledge requisite to pauperism being so 
small, it is our design that this office should unite (as 
heretofore) the duties of both matron and schoolmis- 
tress: for the schoolmaster, as you understand, assists. 
Are you willing, therefore, to 2 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir,” interrupted and curtseyed Miss 
Flint. “ Children, poor things, want little more than 
the rod, for they have no ——” 

“No hearts that yearn to love and know?” asked 
Tobit, bitterly—“ no tongues to fashion to words of 
truth—eh? no God to tell of in His purity and great- 
ness, nor how He fashioned flowers, and garlanded earth 
with them, for little children’s hands, nor——” 

“Pooh! pooh !” cried the chairman ; “ you are vision- 
ary, Mr. Tunn. Dealings with pauperism must be 
practical, Mr. Tunn. Madam, your recommendations 
laid before the board were very satisfactory; the letters 
brought to-day the same, especially those from Lord 

, and the Dean of , and your presence pleasing. 
You may retire—we shall, I dare say, consider favour- 
ably, for it’s clearly the opinion of the majority of this 
board, that it doesn’t do to over-educate paupers.” Miss 
Flint retired in triumph, to count still more accurately 
the sins of little Tim. 

It seemed a farce after this that Mary Hart should be 
called. However, Mr. Bump did his duty, and ushered 
her before the Board. Her sole reeommendation—one 
from a veritable parson Adams—had already been com- 
mented on; and now, carrying no bag, or coat-of-arms- 
sealed letters, she presented her humble self in the 
faded silk gown. 

“ You are by birth a gentlewoman, I understand,” 
spoke Nubbs, elevating his voice; “and having fa- 
voured us with your very humane notions touching the 
matronship, you would, of course, educate pauper chil- 
dren in the same humanitary style. Latin, arithmetic, 
and musie, are your accomplishments, I dare say?” 

The indignant blood rose high to Mary’s cheeks, but 
she softly answered that she understood all three, for 
she had been well bred and born. “As for pauper 
children, gentlemen,” she continued, “when I consider 
that God fashioned them of the same flesh and spirit as 
those by accident of birth the children of the rich and 
great—when I consider that it is ignorance that makes 
pauperism what it is, and that out of ignorance good 
cannot spring; though I might not teach Latin, still I 
would teach all of knowledge that should make children 
as God designed, innocent and truthful; and I do not 
think, if I should play to them on the old spinet I still 
possess, or guide their voices, or tell them of the 
flowers and fields, I should make thcin worse, or——” 

“Of course, no rod,” interrupted Tapper. 

“ Never mind troubling yourself for an answer, ma- 
dam,” cried the chairman, “that will do. You may 
retire.” Words from Tobit were useless; and in some 
five minutes after Mary Hart had retired, Priscilla 
Flint was duly elected to be matron and schoolmistress 
to the Union-house of Organfull. 

Mary Hart’s last hope for bread was gone. Nor could 
the brewer's savoury dinner, nor the fragrance of the 
roses in the thatch, cheer the sorrow of knowledge 
crushed low by the triumph of ignorance ; and as for 
Madge and little Tim, the nettle grew apace, and the 
dock flourished in the dews of the chill night air. 

SILVERPEN. 


(To be continued. ) 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


BY HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
No. I. — ENGLISH SONGS. 


Tnerr is small fear that any one selecting this 
organ of communication with the public, should belong 
to the company of those whose ideas of enjoyment 
comprehend exclusion; who would restrict the plea- 
sures of imagination in their highest and purest form, 
to the persons whose means and opportunities give them 
the first choice of the “ rich viands and the pleasurable 
wine,”—“ the purple and the fine linen” of life. But 
when we begin so largely, as at present, to occupy our- 
selves in bringing Art within the reach of every one, 
it is fitting that, from time to time, certain truths 
should be pointed out; certain distinctions drawn: 
since, however familiar they be in one province or parish 
of Her Majesty's lieges, they may have yet to be appre- 
hended and rightly considered in districts more newly 
reclaimed and colonized. 

With regard to Art, thisis peculiarly necessary ; inas- 
much as, every twenty years, some new modification of 
form or purpose is made necessary by changes -in our 
social habits, or brought out by the steady progress of 
mechanical invention. Is it not difficult, for instance, 
to perceive how architecture, employed largely in the 
service of the fivil Engincer, will strike out combina- 
tions entirely different from those produced. during the 
epoch when she was chiefly servant to the Priest or the 
Noble? How largely, again, a new manner of arranging 
private houses, or a new spirit of pride and self-respect 
shown in the decoration of public buildings, can influ- 
ence the Painter, and compel him to cabinet-work ; or 
invite him to those grand tasks his ancestors would 
have starved themselves to be permitted to execute— 
we are hourly seeing. Not less is Music subject to 
manners; to changes of religious opinions; to the 
intercourse promoted by peace; to the excitements 
provoked by war. At one time the church shall mo- 
nopolize her; then the theatre; subsequently the 
chamber. At one time the art shall form a needful 
feature in the education of every ‘‘ compleat gentleman ;” 
at another, it shall be sneered out of all reputable and 
intellectual company, by the wits who love the sound 
of their own sweet voices better than that of “ any lute 
or soft recorder,” and shall take refuge among the fools 
of quality—in the garret of a small-coal man, or the 
boudoir of a kept mistress! Then, again,—may I not 
say now ?—after forty years of the greatest disrepute 
(howsoever general its fashion), we shall find poets and 
philanthropists once more contemplating Music without 
jealousy -or disdain; and the People—who may be 
always trusted with its own cause — experimentally 
and contemplatively recurring to it in a thousand 
varied forms,—for pleasure, relaxation, and as an 
adjunct to social good-fellowship. As a cheap luxury 
it is rapidly gaining ground in England :—therefore the 
present is eminently the time to distinguish what is 
genuine from what is counterfeit; what is attainable 
from what can never be reached. 

Much, however, that passes for a love of Music, isa 
questionable, not to say spurious, commodity. The 
feeling that poetry (or rhyme) gains, rather than loses, 
by being recited in pleasant tones, which lend them 
selves easily to the expression of tender emotions, or 
heroic-inspirations, or fierce passions,—the sensibility 
to such recurrence of sound at Pegular intervals, as 
makes the ear follow the blacksmith’s anvil, or the 
descent of flails in a barn, or the clack of the mill; on 
the strength of which, and nothing more, ninety out 
of a hundred hearers are able to enjoy Music when 
in certain companionship, and therefore profess to 
judge the art,—are merely incomplete instincts ; which 
time and culture may, or may not, mature into full 
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understanding. That is no love of Music, deserving the 
name, to which combinations of sound, in themselves, 
are not grateful, when divorced from immortal verse ; 
or when separated from all associations of the army on its 
march or the dancers round the May-pole. The large 
number of persons who are discomposed by instrumental 
music, and calling it “ scientific,” mean, at once, to be 
very critical and self-praising, are but in the state of the 
child, who loves gay colours and representations of 
familiar objects, better than such works of the great 
painters, as fascinate the eye of a young Reynolds 
and Landseer, though he be, as yet, unable to give a 
reason for “ the faith that is in him.” Whether they 
have, or have not, capacities which, with opportunity 
and judicious culture, will carry them far in enjoyment 
and knowledge of the art, is another question. 

Let not the writer be conceived as either satirizing 
or depreciating those pleasures of the mixed order just 
adverted to. It is, however, of importance that they 
should be explicitly defined—their existence be clearly 
stated, and allowed for, alike by the master spirits who 
have to. direct and to charm the public, and by the 
many who are so eager at this present juncture to give 
the Art a place in their scheme of Life’s “ easzments ”-— 
as Jeannie Deans phrased it. And this done, it 
becomes a pleasant task to value, according to its 
order, each of the popular forms which Music takes ; 
and to offer such hints, explanations, and fantasies, as 
shall not hinder enjoyment ; but may, possibly, in some 
trifling degree assist the understanding of those who 
listen. At this time, let me speak of English songs, the 
popular desire for which was never greater than ut the 
present moment. The very small number of goud ones 


—of compositions even meriting the name—which are 
current, is worth inquiring into; for the Italianized 


melodies of our new-school, or xo-school, of opera- 
writers, are no more English than the gondolier-songs 
by Perrucchini, or the modinhos and boleros which 
excite to raptures the Fords of our own Hand-book days, 
as they did the Beckfords, when the Grand Tour was 
but for “the few’—no more English than the part-song 
which the tourist snatches while sweeping down the 
Rhine at night, when the day’s vintage is done—or than 
the French romance, which, having done duty in ten 
vaudevilles—thanks to Dejazet, or Doche, or Achard— 
passes out from the theatres into the common air of the 
| Boulevard. Messrs. Balfe, and Wallace, and Loder, 
and Lavenu, one and all, emulate foreign models— 
think of the melody first, or, it may be, of Miss Poole’s 
E, or of Mr. Harrison’s G flat, (with a far-off glance at 
the barrel-organs,) and let the unfortunate words take 
their chance. ‘The total disdain of English accent 
amounts to the sublime, in too many of their efforts ; 
and so general is it—to say nothing of the wondrous 
quality of the rhymes they set, seemingly without “ if,” 
“ but,” or remonstrance—that when a Mrs. Shaw makes 
| her appearance, whose articulation of the text is one of 
| the chief charms of her musical performance, the effect 
of emphasis upon unemphatic words, of the music 
| pausing when the sense goes on, or of the sense con- 
tinuing when the music pauses, becomes so absurd that 
we are tempted to think of a setting of the Pence-table, 
the Indian Meal Book, or the Hints on Etiquette by 
Ayw'yos the incomparable—with complacency, and as 
within the range of possibilities ! 

This was not so in the good days of English song. 
The lyrics then chosen by the musician were not only 
musical, but poetical. Ben Jonson, and Herrick, and 
Waller, were something more noticeable, as writers, 
than Messrs. and , Whose namby-pamby, 
and bad English (howsoever grand the lithograph on the 
title-page) load the counters of our publishers. Turning 
over a book of “ Ayres,” by Harry Lawes, the other day, 
Iwas struck by the quaint and felicitous elegance of the 
words, even more than the simplicity and sweetness of 








the music. Again, later, when Purcell flourished, 
Dryden was writing opera-books. Handel worked with 
Congreve and Gay; Arne with Shenstone—and his “ Ar. 
taxerxes” was set to words freely imitated, if not trans- 
lated, from that master of musical thoughts, Metastasio. 
And though the lyrists of “the Augustan age” were 
more resonant, and less fanciful, than befits our present 
taste in lyric poetry—though Dryden, when rhyming 
for music, appear always in “his singing perruque,” 
and Congreve be thought, in his “Semele,” to beat time 
with “a clouded cane ;” and though the Leasowe ruralities 
of Shenstone are now smiled at as pure cockney (not 
pure country) “notions” of green fields and purling 
streams—there is yet a stamen, a purpose, a colour, 
character, and careful finish, in the weakest effusion 
which the weakest of these laid before his coadjutor, the 
musician, which makes us understand why their joint 
labours live, while “ The light of other days” is faded— 
and “ The marbie halls” are well nigh completely for- 
saken—and “ You'll remember me,” with its yawning 
cadences, suggesting a drowsy, rather than an im- 
passioned Strephon, is already far on its way “to 
Lethe’s wharf,” or to that haunt of frivolous dulness, 
which bears no small affinity to the land of Nod, and 
the regions of Oblivion—the great city of Vienna ! 
Yes: it is in a careful choice of words that the 
musician must rest some of his hope to sink deep into 
a nation’s heart; and, next, in his own intelligent 
relish of them. So far as the song goes, he ought 
neither to efface nor to be enslaved by the Poet: the 
two are fellow-workers—to adapt Dr. Franklin’s well- 
known figure—halves of the same pair of scissors. 
This is overlocked on the other side by many of our 
best trained young Englishmen: those, I mean, who 
fancy themselves superior to working for the play- 
house-galleries and the streets; and who, by way of 
avoiding the characterless frivolity to which allusion 
has just been made, de-nationalize themselves in a severer 
and less attractive fashion: choosing to imitate the 
Germans—a proceeding in every respect disastrous, 
since it tends to the sacrifice of melody, the overlaying 
of the text with elaborate accompaniments ; the best 
result being grim copy-work. It is forgotten by them 
that our “cousins” are further advanced in musical 
science than we: better prepared to relish what may 
be called the separate language of the art, which gives 
a sense to sound, unaccompanied by words; that, more- 
over, as a nation, they have the most rugged and 
harshest voices—are, simply, the worst song-singers of 
Europe; and thus are disposed to lean upon declama- 
tion, richly and appropriately supported, than to be 
curious after melody :—that their very poetry will bear 
a weight of music, so to say, which ours will not. It is 
forgotten, above all, that the German composers who 
live among the people as song-writers, do so in right of 
their fine, sweet, and simple inventions, yet more than 
the graver (not to say more far-fetched) combinations, 
which will always engage and satisfy the intellectual 
listener. Thus Weber is popular, and Spohrnot. Thus 
Becthoven, in spite of the dramatic intensity of his 
“ Fidelio”—as a whole work unparagoned—circulates 
“ among the masses,” in right of his instrumental—not 
his vocal — works. Thus Schubert, who, possibly, 
brought more passion, power, skill, and sweetness, to 
bear upon a brief poem than any one who ever under- 
took to clothe verses with music, is only public pro- 
perty on the strength of his simplest efforts, such as his 
“Ave Maria,” (to Scott’s hymn,) his “ Ungeduld,” or 
his exquisite Shaksperian setting of “Hark! the 
Lark !” (never to be forgotten by those who have heard 
Adelaide Kemble sing it !) So that the clever, but some- 
what perverse party, who were, some ten years ago, 
“ Young England,” have lost themselves as song-writers, 
by following a wrong path. It may be apprehended 
that Dr. Arne’s “ Where the bee sucks,” and “ When 
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forced from dear Hebe to go,” will be heard long after 
the dismal settings of mystical inverted passages from 
Shelley and Keats are casting a shade more melancholy 
than musical over the interior of Mr.Goldthumb’s trunks. 
Such speculations will not be caviare at a moment, 
when, among other efforts of the cheap movements, 
Music is taking her part; when ballad entertainments 
and oratorios, well-trained orchestras, and magnificent 
solo players, accessible to all suchas command a shil- 
ling—show, not merely the immense competition in 
“the profession,” but also bear witness to the eagerness 
and interest of the public—I would have the musician 
aspire to something better by way of rhyme, than the 
verse of Mr. Cainach can furnish: to something more 
real, more distinct, more fresh in its imagery—than 
those wonderful arrangements of “ trilling hearts,” 
“ swelling bosoms,” “ clouding feelings,” and “ shroud- 
ing memories,” which are made up in “the Lane” and 
the “Garden,” with not half the care, neatness, and 
probability which attends the confection of the third 
Fairy’s robe,—or the building in the last scene of a panto- 
mime of that stately Pleasure Dome, out of which some 
celestial being is to close the story with a celestial 
tag. Happily, though Barry Cornwall has told us in 
the preface to his delicious Treasury of Song, that 
“England has been singularly barren of song- 
writers,” the musician need not scek far for his play- 
fellows. We have lyrics by the score, the saying of 
which would have made a singer’s fortune in the days 
of Beard, or Miss Brent. Many of our lyrists, too, now 
write with a deep respect for music; and are thus more 
likely to come near the due adaptability, than such as, 
from the fulness of their hearts, so enrich their strains, 
that no further touch of colour can be laid upon them 
by any fellow labourer. Had there been sufficient ap- 
preciation of these matters, we should, ere this, have 
had operas from Moore—from Leigh Hunt—from Barry 
Cornwall—each, it may be presupposed, being willing 
to do his “spiriting,” under conditions, which are, 
essentially, little more fettering than those of the 
Italian sonnet. We should hardly have permitted to 
die in comparative obscurity, one of the most delicious 
versifiers and most fanciful poets of any day—George 
Darley. As his very name will be strange to many who 
read this, and as the quality of the above praise may 
therefore excite suspicion in those who conceive them- 
selves well read in poetry, let me justify myself and 
pleasure our friends by a specimen of a song of the 
right quality; a love-song, but how different from the 
opera-trash with which we have been deluged !— 


Sweet in her green dell the Flower of Beauty slumbers, 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing through her hair. 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air? 


Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming, 

To wind round the willow-banks that lure him from above. 
O that, in tears, from my rocky prison streaming, 

I, too, could glide to the bower of my love! 

Ah! where the woodbines with sleepy arms have wound her, 
Opes she her eye-lids at the dream of my lay; 

Listening, like the dove, while-the fountains echo round her, 
To her lost mate’s call in the forests far away ! 


Come, then, my Bird! for the peace thou ever bearest, 
Still heaven's messenger of comfort to me! 

Come! this fond bosom—my faithfulest—my fairest— 
Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee ! 


There are few, I imagine, so dull of ear and so gross 
of fancy as not to be charmed by the dainty clegance 
and exquisite music of the above. Perhaps, on some future 
day, I may recall a few other English songs, or snatches 
of song, by various hands and on various themes, more 
clearly to illustrate the amount of our riches, and the 
short-sighted want of enterprise of our musicians, being 
persuaded that our public is not unprepared to listen. 
The public of St. James's and May Fair throngs to look 
at the grimaces of the mock negroes—to listen to the 





rhymed “ chronicles of small-beer ” they sing, calling it. 
self verse—and to be enchanted by the rattling of their 
bones, and the thrum of their banjoes ; but the public 
of Sadler's Wells and the Surrey Theatre prefer 
Shakspere, and Beaumont and Fletcher, to Kotzebue 
and the author of “London Assurance.” And the 
public of the provincial Mechanics’ Institutes did not 
find Tennyson’s “May Queen” too abstruse and high- 
flown when it was sweetly and clearly said in song by 
simple Abby Hutchinson. On “this hint” I shall 
continue to speak, urging the lovers of cheap music to 
demand true poetry, not jingle from the singer—and 
good composition, not stale Italian airs, or grim second- 
hand German combinations, from the musicians of Eng. 
land. 


-—~-—- 


THE PEASANT SUBJECTS OF THE CITIZEN 
KING. 


A Letter from a Labourer of the Vallée Noire to the Editors of a 
certain Journal. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
(Translated for Howiti’s Journal.) 

Iz is said among us, that you publish a journal, the 
object of which is to enlighten us on many subjects 
which, up to the present time, have been very dark 
indeed. I have heard that you would permit even the 
poorest villager to pour out to you his sorrows and his 
ideas (the same things now-a-days). Therefore, I take 
my pen in my hand, begging you to excuse me if I do 
not understand very well how to turn a sentence ; and 
if I say, for want of knowing better, some things that 
the law forbids us to think. 

In racking my brains to find out the reason why so 
many miseries overtake us that nobody complains of, 
and nobody tells the king of, I think I have found it 
out, and I will not be sluggish enough to shrink from 
disclosing it. Yes, I have found out the right answer 
to the riddle; and if it is not the truth, I will forfeit 
my baptism. This is it: they maintain that the re- 
volution did us a great deal of good, and brought | 
us vast advantages. We believed it, too; and when 
we found ourselves without lords, without priests, 
without tithes, and without feudal service, we imagined 
that we were going to be as free and as merry 
as the larks in the fields) We were deceived, as | 
ama man! [I do not know how it was contrived ; but 
with the empire, with the restoration, and above all, 
with the Revolution of the year Thirty, behold how 
feudalism, tithes, serfdom, and even statute-labour,— | 
yes, even statute-labour,—all these have fallen back upon 
us. Nothingischanged but the names. The feudal system 
—this is the absolute power of him who has possessions 
over him who has none. Tithe—this is taxation, which 
only secures advantages for the rich, never for the 
poor. Serfdom —this is our state of poverty, which 
gives us over to the tender mercy of the money-holder 
and the farmer. And statute-labour—this is our obliga- 
tion to pay rates towards undertakings styled “ works 
of public utility.” 

Be good enough to think a little: if the rich— 
whether they are great, middling, or little—are not our 
feudal lords ; and if we have not become again “la gent 
taillable et corvéable a merci,” as they used to say when 
I was young; I remember it still. There are no fortified 
castles now, it is true; but oh! how strong and solid | 
for the defence of the class that wields it, has money— 
or capital, as it is called now— become ! and how subtle, 
how tractable, how stinging it is—that yellow money— 
which permits everything to some, and forbids every: 
thing to others! We had formerly only one lord toa 
village—we have ten, twenty, thirty at present. They 
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are not all residents; we do not knowthem all. There 
are some of them that we have never seen—that we 
cannot flatter ourselves we shall ever soften or persuade, 
for we shall never see them. 

Some of them are deputies ; and pleading in the 
Chambers for the rich, bring many an evil on the poor 
man, who does not even know their names, and who has 
not (as in former times) the consolation, such as it was, of 
inwardly bestowing maledicti¢ «on Monsieur le Comte, 
or Monsieur le Marquis, the of his district. 
Some of them are bankers; and see no more of 
them than of the others. They reguiate the rate of 
interest, they cause money to be dear, and whoever is 
forced to borrow is sure to be ruined. And below these 
there is the class of small proprietors, who have all 
manner of power over us, besides the power of money; 
because from among them we are forced to choose our 
mayors and their assistants, our municipal councillors ; 
in short, our chiefs and our masters. They no longer 
make use of our throats to hang us, nor of our shoulders 
to beat us, nor of our women by “seignorial rights ;” 
but they make use of our stomachs to leave them fast- 
ing, of our arms to make them work for their advantage, 
for wages three times too small. And as for our wives, 
our sisters, our daughters—oh! hypocrites! you well 
know that a crown, a silk apron, a little ease, and grati- 
fication of vanity, sometimes—alas, that it should be 
so!—the poverty of the poor mother of a family, will 
make them do viler things than the ancient right, the 
true name of which I know, but will notsay. If that 
ancient right humiliated us, and debased us, it brought 
us less sorrow of heart. It was possible to belteve that 


those poor creatures of the good God had yielded, 
through fear and superstition ; for they imagined that 
the feudal lord was more than a man; when they did 


not respect him like an angel, they feared him like a 
devil. Now, the devil has made himself a common 
man: he walks around our houses, in hat and great 
coat, and we distrust him less. But, in truth, we ought 
to distrust him more ; for if you should attempt todefend 
your poor flock, who can say that this rich marauder, who 
fears neither God nor devil—who laughs at scandal as 
he laughs at the priest, and at the law which is made and 
used by him and for him, —will not ruin you by ejecting 
you from the house which he has let to you, by claiming 
back the money which he has lent to you (I will not say at 
what rate of interest) ; finally, by refusing you the work 
that you cannot live without? Shut your eyes, all will 
go well ; open them, you will go (if so it pleases him) to 
ruin, Thus you live, —— in fear, not of one only, as 
in former times, who (at least when, by good chance, 
well-disposed,) protected you against his neighbours; 
but of twenty and thirty masters, who will all support 
one another against you, if necessary. 

As for taxation, and the rates for public works, look 
a little, good people, if these are not, under other 
names, feudal service and statute labour! To whom 
do they go? To what purpose are they applied? To 
what people do they bring advantages, this money and 
this work which they take from us? They say that 
the money provides for our being well governed ! 
What share have we? we who have no votes in the 
benefits of a good government! Was it we who esta- 
blished it? Does it render us any account of its pro- 
ceedings? Do we know what goes on in it? They say 
that those poor rich people are in dreadful danger of 
not becoming richer; and that, if every one who has 
un office or place in the nation does not run to their 
aid, they shall die of grief. But who is there that will, 
some fine day, undertake the defence of little property 
against great ?—it is my opinion that it will be a long 
time first—and the defence of no property, that is to 
say, of the life of the poor, against all proprictors, little 
and great. Oh! Ido not see that there is any desire 
to receive the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 








say that we are too stupid and ignorant to know what 
we want, or what we ought to have; they say that we 
have consented to this government, because we have 
not rebelled against it. We are not turbulent. God 
knows ! we, in this country of ours, have but little rage 
or evil words among us. They say, besides, in the 
government newspaper, that there is no cause to feel 
embarrassment about the lower classes, seeing that 
there are the police, and the military, and cannon, and 
great fortifications to prevent us from making a move- 
ment. 

It isto this that I wished to come ; it is to all these 
fine expenses towards which each of us pays his little 
part—upon the giain of salt that he puts in his pot, 
upon the air that he breathes through his little cabin 
window, upon the license for his poor little trade, upon 
the four or five bad pieces of furniture that he has not 
always been able to pay for; in short, upon whatever is 
most necessary to his poor life. Again, we pay the police ! 
for what? for guarding against thieves, those who have 
something to be stolen ; for, as to us, we fear nothing ; 
thieves are not so stupid as to come to our homes. We 
pay the soldiers. Are we at war with the English, the 
Prussians or the Russians?) Must we keepso many 
troops for the few volleys of cannon that have been 
heard these thirty years? But it appears that the rich 
people who keep shops at Paris, choose that there should 
be plenty of soldiery to take care of them. We pay the 
functionaries of government. Oh! on that subject I 
should have much to say before I could finish showing 
you all the good they do us. This shall be left for 
another occasion. But I have still statute-labour to 
prove to you, and there I am quite ready. 

For whose use are the rates for public works? for 
whose use are the roads? Not for us, good people, who 
spoil none, and who do not want great public roads for 
our wooden shoes! It is not the cart, nor the carriage, 
nor the oxen, nor the horse, nor even the ass of the day- 
labourer which disturbs the levels, and hollows the 
ruts. The day-labourer has none of all these. A nar- 
row, straight pathway would serve his purpose better. 
It is the proprietor ; it is the farmer ; it is he who has 
crops to lay up, and beasts‘to take to market; it is all 
these who cry out for_roads, and who send us to go and 
break the stones. 

You see, then, that the poor is at the mercy of the 
rich, as formerly the weak was at the mercy of the 
strong. You see, then, that as one misery has taken 
the place of another, nothing is gained; in the same 
way that a burden which has only changed its name is 
no pleasanter to carry at one time than at another. 

But I have not done enumerating our troubles and 
our anxieties. Youshall see now that evils are coming 
upon us worse than ever, and that every poor man is 
about to be put to the question, to know whether, hav- 
ing something, he has a right to live; or whether, hav- 
ing nothing, it is not incumbent upon him to throw 
himself into the river with a stone round his neck, to 
make room. I wish to take your advice about it, to 
know if I should not do better to make up my mind 
at once and kill myself, with all my family, before the 
new griefs and the anxious weariness begin that will 
force us to it by little and little. 

In the ancient order of things, we had our commons, 
the sacred and inalienable property of the poor, as our 
old priest used to say; and our lords never thought of 
selling them. They might have done it in certain 
cases, but they had not ventured it. Wehad enough to 
do to defend them from encroachments and claims; but 
our lords did not always gain their causes, and the law 
of ’98 made them hear reason whether they would 
or not. 

So we soon got the habit of regarding as our own 
those “waste and empty lands” as they were called. 
We each bought five or six poor animals, or fewer if we 
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could not do so much; and from that moment, seeing 
it appeared as if we should never be cheated out of them, 
we made our children shepherds; we got wool to clothe 
us from our sheep, milk and cheese to feed us from our 
goats, and from our poultry or pigs a little revenue of 
twenty, thirty, or forty crowns a year. This saved us from 
misery ; this made us and our poor children sure of the 
means of living. For indeed, calculate what a poor 
labourer burdened with a family gains and consumes, 
and you will see that it is as clear as the word of God, 
that without our little live stock, we could not exist. 
The least that a man consumes of rye or barley bread, 
costs fifty:/francs a year. Suppose he has a wife, a father 
or mother, and only three children to feed. Whena 
peasant has only five people upon his shoulders, he is 
very happy—very happy! ‘This is what misery makes 
one say and think—but let that pass. Put the total 
expense at the lowest possible, a family must have two 
hundred and fifty francs to live on, without any 
other luxury but bread and water, without fire-wood, 
and without candles. I have not counted soap, nor the 
salt that we use to make of a little clear water peasant’s 
soup. It is not that this makes the bread better, but it 
prevents it from choking you : and something warm in 
the stomach makes a pretence of soup. 

Now, let us see about our wages: tenpence a day in 
summer, fivepence in winter. Take out Sundays 
and holidays, and frosty weather when we cannot work 
the ground; if we get to two hundred francs a year, I 
defy us to exceed it by a single crown. Will they say 
that it is enough, and that we can exist? You must 
suppose then that we have no debts; and yet if we do 
not begin housekeeping with some furniture, we must 
get in debt to buy it. You must suppose too that we 
are never ill, and constant health has not been the lot of 
any man that I know of. Be stopped from work only 
one week, and you sre in debt. Be stopped three 
months, and you are ruined. Be stopped a year, and 
you are lost. Turn lame,and you are dead. Being ill, 
do not hope to pay the doctor. They are all good and 
charitable in our country, that is the least I can say of 
them. But they must be very rich indeed to supply us 
all with drugs, and to give us a little meat and some 
wine, which we should want to strengthen us up again. 
The more generous and honourable they are, the longer 
they remain poor, or the sooner they become so. Jt is 
the fate of all those who have a good heart, to come very 
soon to the end of their power to do good in this world, 
where people are ready enough to allow them to work, 
but slow to do likewise themselves. Illness, then, is 
misery and pauperism. 

But this is not all. There is, besides, the want of work. 
I have always heard people say to the poor, “work!” I 
have never seen that this gave them work when there 
was none to be had. The more property is divided 
around us, that is, the more people there are in tolerably 
easy circumstances, the more useless do those become 
who have nothing; and, let them say what they will, I 
see clearly that these are always the largest number. 

There are then, besides the ordinances of the Church, 
besides illness and accidents, forced stoppages from 
work. There is not a single labourer who has not 
suffered heavily from all these things. Once in debt, 
we never can get out of debt. The man who has 
no security to give, has no resource but among usurers. 
He cannot pay the interest. At the end of two or three 
years they strip him of his furniture and all he has: 
the debt is paid by this means, but he must begin 
again ; and when a man has once been in misfortune he 
does not easily obtain credit for ten crowns to save him 
from being turned out of doors, though his old father 
or mother be infirm, his poor wife sickly, or nursing, 
and his children nearly naked. 

This is, I think, a sufficiently hard lot. Well! we 
have been partly saved from it hitherto in our country, 


thanks to the common pasture grounds. I cannot con- 
ceive then what can have entered the head of govern- 
ment to authorize all the municipal councils to shut 
up, enclose, or sell the commons. They have taken 
away from the poor man his portion on the common 
ground ; they have forced him to dispose of his animals ; 
they have reduced him to make of himself—what? a 
poacher? no, for game is so well protected now that a 
lark eosts fifty francs to the poor fellow who catches it. 
—What? a beggar? no, for begging has just been for- 
bidden. They have built among us an establishment 
in which there are sixty beds for six thousand poor; and 
those who may dislike to stay there, or who cannot be 


and robber, until the galleys and the guillotine follow. 

There are certain good people who endeavour to lay us 
asleep with reasoning. “ My children,” say they, “you do 
not understand the thing at all. Towhom are the com- 
mons to besold!—to yourselves! It is perfectly free to you 
to buy, each, your little portion, to enclose it, to feed 
your animals in it, or to sow it,and to become proprietors. 
This will be delightful for you who have never been 
proprietors before! This will give you satisfaction, 
civil rights, consequence, You never would have found 
an opportunity of buying without this. At least, you 
will get land cheap, and, perhaps, a time to pay for it.” 

Ah! depart from us with your sophistries ! He who 
has nothing, can buy nothing; and if he obtain 
credit, in these times, it is his ruin. We too well 
know what borrowing is ;—with interest at fifteen and 
twenty percent.,lawyer’s expenses and repayment, that is 
to say, the seizure of our goods! Unhappily, your flat- 
teries have caught many of us; and you have persuaded 
many a poor fellow that the sale of the commons would 
make his fortune. Meanwhile you enclose them ; you 
cut down our old familiar trees, which gave us walnuts 
out of their green shade, and you sell them for the bene- 
fit of the corporation, as you would sell the soil to lay 
out roads which are of use only to you; would increase 
the establishment of armed rural police, who are only 
required to protect you ; would cringe to power by voting 
rates for public works, which bring profit to this or 
that elector, who will take care to pay you for your 
complaisance another time, &c. I should never have 
finished if I told all that is done for you, and is not 
done for us, by the taxes that you lay upon us. 

Besides, let me add, you deceive us when you promise 
that we shall become rich by becoming proprietors. 
You make some unfortunate men swallow this false- 
hood, and they hasten their ruin by assisting with all 
their might at the destruction which you call, I believe, 
the allotment of the land. The simpletons!—they do 
not perceive that, with their little morsel of meadow, 
they cannot rear cattle! Cattle love to range ; they 
will not eat, they cannot live upon a bushel-full of 
grass ; that with their morsel of field, they cannot 
grow corn. Without cattle, they will have no ma- 
nure. ‘I'he common required neither manure nor eul- 
tivation; the numbers of animals feeding upon it were 
sufficient for it. What will you farm with? You have 
neither oxen nor plough; you must borrow them from 
the rich at the cost of five francs each time. And when 
you are blighted, flooded, hailed upon, who will repair 
the damage? The little you may save from one good 
year will not be sufficient to lay by against a bad one} 
and then, every separate kind of cattle must have its 
shepherd or herdsman. On the common a single bey 
could take care of all. 

If you could but all sce the truth, instead of buying 
patches of common, you would make one great, one single 
common with the small contribution of each ; and if you 
would till it and work upon it all together, and without 
jealousy and distrust of one another, you might see your- 





selves perhaps become richer than all your neighbours. 


admitted, will go to prison if they stop at the threshold of | 
a door to ask for a morsel of bread.—What then? a thief | 
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But this would need, not only that you should see 
the truth, you must know besides the meaning of the 
“ love of our neighbour,” and must be persuaded that 
we ought not to try to devour one another. And then 
it would be necessary that this should be done with a 
true heart, in perfect harmony, and with the endeavour 
to please God, If I spoke this way in our village they 
would say that I was mad : and if I spoke so elsewhere, 
I should perhaps fare still worse. 

What is to come of it, however, if the clever people 
who write so much about it, do not find some way out 
for us? What with the enclosure law, the game law, 
and the mendicity law, I do not know that we shall long 
have enough to buy a rope to hang ourselves. They 
reply to our complaints, that the middle class have the 
right and the power; that property must be respected ; 
and that the interest of the little is the same as the 
interest of the great. But, I say that what they call 
the “little,” is very “great” to us; and that in their 
way of looking at things, the greatest numbers are so 
little, so very little, that they take no account of them. 
A pretty calculation itis, to say,there are five men out 
of a thousand that we have satisfied, and that are ina 
position to become richer and richer! If the.995 others 
are not satisfied, let them go somewhere else. And 
where shall they go, if it is everywhere the same? 

This is what we are reduced to, then, to ask what is 
to become of us, of people who will not answer, and who 
even think us very insolent for daring to ask such a 
question. When they wish to pacify us they say, “ You 
will die of hunger, it is true ; but you will have a beau- 
tiful church, that will do honour to your pastor. You 
will never taste meat ; but you will have a neat market- 
place, where you will have the pleasure of secing it ex- 
posed to sale: this will do honour to your mayor. You 
will be put in jail if you take it in your head to leave 
your commune, because you cannot leave it except in 
the capacity of a vagabond; but you will have under 
your eyes a very fine road : this will do honour to your 
work. You will not be able to teach your children to 
read ; but you will have aschool out of which you will 
see issue the children of your rich neighbours, learned, 
clever, ready for everything, and capable of shutting 
you in your jail with a touch of their finger: this will 
do honour to your municipal corporation! You, per- 
haps, do not believe in the Mass (we do not) ; but you 
will have a priest, whom you will help us to establish 
in a pretty parsonage, and this will attract visitors to 
the place ; it will also serve the purpose of such a one 
who sells wine, and such a one who will set up a baker's 
shop; and of such a one who will bring custom to the 
baker, as another will to the publican. All four will 
be ruined some day or another; but others will take 
their place, and so trade gets on. Finally, while you eat 
your black bread you will have the pleasure of seeing us 
eat our white bread : this will do honour to your patience.” 

It is very well, my dear neighbours! Follow your 
own way and take your ease. Have a house of 
your own, a good white house, with a stone staircase 
and two floors, transparent glass, vine-branches for 
fuel, meat in the pot, and wine in the cellar; a clever, 
economical wife, strong and well fed, that she may serve 
you well and diligently; no children asking for bread 
instead of going to sleep, to cry by your bolster, or 
clamour at your door; yours will go to school, with shoes 
on their feet, and books under their arms. 

As to us, who have nearly lost everything, and who 
are going to lose the rest to provide you with these 
amusements, we ask you what sacrifice you will make to 
give us some compensation? We do not know what to 
point out to you, since you have rendered us powerless, 
and say that this is all for the best. But you who are so 
learned, and whom the government teaches and advises 
80 well, perhaps you may think of some little thing. 
We wait. 





THE BEGINNING AND END OF MRS, MUG- 
GERIDGE’'S WEDDING-DINNER. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Ir was quite a pleasure to peep into Mrs. Muggeridge’s 
house, because it was so clean and so well-furnished. 
It had three front windows and a door; on the door 
was a brass-plate, as bright as leather and whitening 
could make it; and on this plate was engraved, 
“J. Muggeridge, Gardener” (it was a little bit of vanity, 
and all the neighbours said so); and there were nice 
white-fringed roller-blinds in the windows, the tassels of 
which were tied up in little frilled bags, and snow-white 
dimity curtains, besides, in the chambers. The house- 
floor was as bright as mopping every morning could 
make its red bricks; and every afternoon two yards 
of smart carpeting were laid down before the fire. The 
mahogany case of the eight-day clock, and the mahogany 
chest of drawers, which stood in the kitchen, were rubbed 
till they shone like looking-glasses. This clock and 
chest of drawers were the pride of Mrs. Muggeridge’s 
kitchen ;“for these, with various articles of tin ware— 
all block-tin !—together with a bedstead and bedding, 
were her own contribution to the house-plenishing when 
she was married—to say nothing of a five and a ten- 
pound Bank of England bill, which she kept in a little 
red housewife, and which she had saved partly in service 
anq partly by dress-making, in which she was very clever. 
Someway or other this clock and chest of drawers held 
a place in her heart ; and yet, let it not be imagined that 
she had asmall heart for all that—for, besides clock and 
chest of drawers, let me see how many other things, 
animate and inanimate, this heart of hers held. First 
and foremost came John Muggeridge—her first and her 
last love, as she always called him- -a stout-built, ruddy- 
complexioned, brave-hearted man, of five-and-thirty ; 
secondly, her two healthy, merry children, the youngest 
of which was nearly five—children that always looked 
clean and wholesome, even when grubbing up to the 
eyes in the dust of the little back garden ; thirdly, the 
little front garden, with white cockle-shells set all round 
its borders, and its fine carnations, double-stocks, and 
mignonette; and fourthly, her house, and all that it 
held—pots and pans included ; and then I will Jeave it 
to any jury of intelligent readers whether Mrs. Mugge- 
ridge had a small heart or not. 

It would have put any cynic into good humour to have 
seen John Muggeridge’s arrival at home on a Saturday 
evening. Clean, and bright, and cheerful as things 
looked in an ordinary way, they were made to look ten 
times brighter to welcome that time. The flower-pots 
in the windows were quite dazzling with red-lead ; the 
clock and chest of drawers had an additional polish ; 
the windows were cleaned; the fire burned brightly ; 
the kettle was boiling ; the tea-things set out ; and the 
children, glowing with their Saturday’s washing, were 
looking out in a perfect ecstasy of impatience for his 
coming: and as to Mrs. Muggeridge, why, she did 
not take so much pains with herself on her wedding- 
day as she did now on a Saturday evening. Any man 
would have been proud to own such a bright-looking, 
neatly-dressed, loving woman for a wife ! 

Muggeridge was, as the brass-plate announced, a 
gardener ; but not on his own account: he was in the 
employment of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, He 
went to his work on a Monday morning, and returned 
home at the end of the week. He had good wages, 
but he did not spend much over himself; he regularly 
brought home full three-fourths of it. His wife was 
as economical and self-denying as himself through the 
week, but Sunday was an exception. There always was 
a little joint of meat for Sunday’s dinner ; a piece of a 
neck of mutton, or a little cut of beef, with potatoes 
under it, or a pudding, and a foaming tankard of good 
ale to wash it all down. It did Mrs. Muggeridge good 
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to see the relish with which her husband ate his Sunday 
dinner, and it did him good to see how she and the 
children enjoyed it also. 

Every Sunday Muggeridge might be seen fetching 
the dinner from the bakechouse, covered with a clean 
cloth, and in his Sunday clothes and his well-blacked 
shoes—they were his Sunday shoes, and his wife blacked 
them—and the eldest little child trotting by his side, 
talking in a loud voice all the way there and back. 
I wish everybody, with a heart to love the poor, had 
only seen for once the hearty appetites with which 
those dinners were eaten. 

“ What a relish there is in a bit of meat !” Mug- 
geridge would say every time he held his plate for a 
second piece.—“Sure-ly, what a relish there is in a 
bit of meat !” 

Mrs. Muggeridge ‘knew a little more of life than her 
husband did; she had lived in service, and had eaten 
good dinners from one twelvemonth’s end to another : 
she knew the taste of ducks, and geese, and chickens, 
and pigeons, as well as beef and mutton. All these 
were good, she said—very good, in their way; and she 
wished with all her heart that Muggeridge could only 
have a taste of all the good things she had eaten. Yes, 
these were all good, very! but after all, there was 
nothing that was cooked, either roasted or boiled, that 
equalled hare! What a shame it was, she said, that 
hares and such things were quite out of an honest, poor 
body’s reach! There was something so indescribable 
about hare, with its savoury stuffing, and rich sauce, and 
currant jelly! It made her mouth water even to think 
of it, and she was sure it would do her good to see Mug- 
geridge enjoying it. She knew very well, she said, how 
to cook a hare; for in one place where she had lived, 
she had been servant of all work, and her mistress, who 
often had hare, had been at a deal of trouble to teach 
her how to cook it; and then she went through all the 
detail of skinning, stuffing, skewering, and so on, till 
it came to its being cut up andeaten! Muggeridge, in 
idea, devoured the hare; he was sure, he said, that it 
must be’ good; and it was, as she said, a sin and a 
shame that hares were out of the reach of poor folks ! 

Mrs. Muggeridge used to say to her neighbours that 
she was a very happy woman, and had a deal to be 
thankful for in such a husband: he was so fond of her 
and the children; he had no pleasure out of his own 
house ; see only how he contrived a bit of time on 
Saturday nights to do up the garden! and then she 
had such pleasure in minding it and the flowers he had 
in the pots, all the rest of the week: she had taken 
quite a liking to flowers because he was so fond of them. 
There was not, indeed, anything that she would not do 
to please him ! 

So said Mrs. Muggeridge; but, whenever she said so, 
she remembered ore thing—one little thing—which we 
must explain. When her husband married her, she 
was carrying on a nice little dress-making business: she 
had laid by fifteen pounds, besides buying the bed, and 
clock, and chest of drawers. Muggeridge had saved 
what he called “ a little bit of money :” he would have 
still been saving, had he remained a single man ; but 
he never thought of this as any reproach to her, for he 
loved her and the children a deal better than money. 
But one thing troubled him, and that was, that his 
* little bit of money,” and his wife's too, had been lost 
by lending, greatly against his own will and wishes, to 
a relation of Mrs. Muggeridge’s, and he now had 
nothing but his wages to rely upon. On the loss of-the 
money his wife had volunteered, considering that they 
had but two children, who now, as she said, were “nicely 
out of hand,” to take to her dress-making again, in 
which she had such good reputation, and thus make an 
effort. to gain some more money in the place of what 
was lost. Nothing in this world could have made 
Maggeridge more grateful to his wife than this volun- 





tary offer.. Unfortunately, however, it never went 
beyond the offer and the promise : she always said she 
meant to do it some time, but she had procrastinated 
so long that her husband had now no faith in the pro- 
mise; and this was just the one discordant string 
between them. On the other side of the question, 
somebody had told her that, if he only would, he might 
get a five pound, now and then, by raising prize-flowers 
for the show; but he never did it. She blamed him, | 
and he blamed her; and they might have gone on 
blaming one another to no purpose, year after year per- 
haps, had it not been for the dinner which she cooked | 
on no other day in all the year but the 18th of | 
Devember, which was the seventh anniversary of their | 
wedding-day, and which fell that year on a Sunday. 

“How Muggeridge did enjoy that bit of a neck of 
pork and apple-sauce last Sunday !” thought Mrs. Mug- | 
geridge to herself, as she was pondering during the | 
week on what they should have next Sunday for their | 
wedding-day’s dinner ; “I never saw him relish any- | 
thing like that pork; and the pinch of dried sage and 
the mustard made it as good as goose! I do love to 
see that man enjoy his dinner! 
hare !” 

Mrs. Muggeridge thought of the hare again and | 
again; she thought of the nice middle cut of the back, | 
and the savoury stuffing, and the sauce and the currant | 
jelly; and she thought if she could only, just for once, | 
see that on her husband’s plate, she should be perfectly | 
happy. The idea stuck fast in her brain, she could not | 
get it out again: “There’s plenty of winter-savory | 
and lemon-thyme in the garden,” thought she; “ Mug- | 
geridge sct that himself when I wanted to make a stuf- | 
fing for heart;—and currant jelly, why one might get a 
sixpenny pot of that at the confectioner’s, and what's 
left will do to give the children after physic, if they 
should want any. It will be a dear dinner,” thought 
she, “ any how; but just for once! At all events | 
= go and ask the price of a hare—there is no harm in 
asking.” 

The poulterers’ and gameshops were full of hares, 
and pheasants, and turkeys--there was evidently no 
lack of such things. Mrs. Muggeridge wanted a hare | 
for as little money as possible. She was in despair when | 
she heard four-and-sixpence and four shillings asked ; 
she could not afford above two shillings. The people | 
asked her if she supposed that they stole their hares to 
sell them at that price. Mrs. Muggeridge turned 
round and walked home disconsolately, thinking that 
hares were not meant for poor folks’ eating. When she 
reached her own door, she became, for the first time, 
aware that a big lad in lIeathern leggins and a smock- 
frock, whom she had noticed near the game-dealer’s, 
had followed her home. 

“Can I say a word to you, missis?” said he. 

She took him in. He inquired if she wanted a hare; 
he said he had been selling some in the town, and that 
if she liked he would bring her a good one for two 
shillings, the price he had heard her offer. 

Mrs. Muggeridge wasdelighted—it was the very thing 
she wanted, and she felt as if she could not be civil 
enough to him. The next night, after dusk, he brought 
the hare in a covered basket, and ‘received the stipulated 
two shillings. Now what a dinner her husband should 
have on his wedding-day! but he should know nothing 
about it till it was time for him to begin eating. She 
begged him accordingly, on Sunday morning, to take 
the children out for a walk, as she meant to cook at 
home that day, instead of sending to the bakehouse; he 
did so, promising to return punctually at one o’clock. 

The hare looked quite grand, twirling by a worsted 
string behind the little clothes-horse, ¢n which she hung 
a clean sheet to make a hastener, before the fire; Mrs. 
Muggeridge was indefatigable in basting it. _ The 
savoury odour proceeded forth from the house; the 
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neighbours seemed to do nothing all the morning but 
come a-borrowing, first salt, and then flour, and thena 
meat-saw, and everybody knew what a dinner the 
Muggeridges were going to have that day ! 

The hare was done to a turn as the husband and the 
children came in with the foaming tankard of ale which 
they had called for on their way ; the sauce was poured 
into a milk-jug, and the currant jelly turned out in a 
saucer; the potatoes were smoking hot and fit fora 
lord’s table. ,Muggeridge could hardly believe his 
senses when he came in, it smelt excellently, and there 
seemed such plenty of it! He tied on the children’s 
pinafores and set them on tall chairs, and sharpened a 
knife for his wife to carve this unexpected delicacy, and 
seemed quite delighted with the compliment she had 
paid their wedding-day. 

The middle cut of the back, with plenty of stuffing 
and gravy and currant jelly, was on his plate. 

“ Now taste it, John,” said his wife, impatient to see 
the effect it would produce ;- “1’d live on bread and 
water for a week to see you relish it properly !” 

Muggeridge said it was good, very good ! but he was 
not quite sure whether the pork and apple-sauce last 
week was not as nice. Mrs. Muggeridge was shocked 
to hear him say so, and to please her he was helped a 
second time; the children eat the potatoes and gravy 
and currant jelly, as much as they could get, and lett 
the harc—but then children are no judges ! 

Muggeridge went back on Monday morning to his 
work ; and Mrs. Muggeridge lived contentedly on 
potatoes and salt in the memory of the sumptuous 
Sunday's dinner. In the midst of these pleasant remi- 
niscences, what was her surprise and consternation to 
receive a visit from a constable, who presented a warrant 
issued by the then sitting magistrates. She must go 
along with him and answer for the high crime and mis- 
demeanour of having bought a hare from an unlicensed 
dealer ! 

Poor Mrs. Muggeridge ! if her own kitchen floor had 
opened and swallowed her up, she could not have looked 
in greater dismay. Before the bench of magistrates 
was she brought. 

How had she become possessed of that hare? From 
whom had she bought it?) Did she not know that she 
was amenable to the law for having purchased a hare 
from an unlicensed dealer ? 

“Oh Lord, no! how could she think she was doing 
any harm?” asked she. 

“ But what business had a person like her with a hare 
at all? The poor had nothing to do with game of any 
kind.” 

These words put’ poor Mrs. Muggeridge into a pas- 
sion ; and she said she meant no harm by what she had 
done—not she, indeed! She meant only to give her 
husband, who was an honest man, a treat on his 
wedding-day, and that was the reason she had a hare ; 
and a very good reason too! But, added she, her 
wrath growing as she spoke, rich ladies who were fond 
of their husbands, to whom, however, hardly anything 
was a rarity, might buy just what they liked, and no 
harm done ; but poor folks, who worked hard for every 
penny they got, could not get any little rarity at a 
price lower than the tich would give for it, without 
making criminals of themselves. ‘hat was the magis- 
trates’ law, she supposed. 

The magistrates said that she was contumacious. The 
whole bench was against her ; they insisted upon know- 
ing from whom she had bought the hare. She could 
not tell them; for the very best of reasons, because 
she did not know herself. She told them so, and said, 
farther, that she did not think it was any business of 
hers to be asking folks’ names before she bought any- 


‘thing from them, or to inquire if they were regularly 


licensed and qualified to sell! No, indeed, that was 
no business of hers! All she knew was, that she had 








. 


honestly bought and paid for the hare; and if the law 
made that a crime, why, then, the Jaws wanted mend- 
ing, that was all she could say ! 

Her answer, and the temper in which it was given, 
did not please the magistrates at all. They said she 
ought to be sent to prison; but because she and her 
husband had hitherto borne respectable characters, and 
this was the first offence, she would merely be fined. 

The fine and the costs, together, came to five pounds ! 

She stood quite confounded as this sum was named. 
Five pounds ! 

Yes, and she must either pay it or go to jail! She 
thought of the money which her own relation had 
robbed them of. She thought of what her husband 
would say. She groaned aloud, but said not a word, and 
felt ready to drop. 

The magistrates did not seem to consider how next to 
impossible it must be for a poor woman like her to pay 
the fine; they waited for her answer however. 

“T have some good furniture,” at length she said, 
“a capital chest of drawers, and a good eight-day clock; 
either of them is worth the money, if your worships can- 
not make it easier for me—for I meant no harm—not 
the least—and have always borne a good character !— 
Cannot your worships make it easier to me?” 

No! the magistrates said they could do nothing of 
this kind, and that she must think herself very lenicntly 
dealt with as it was. 

A warrant was, therefore, issued to seize furniture to 
the amount of fine and costs; and she went home 
balancing in her mind which she would rather lose, 
clock or chest of drawers. She decided upon the latter, 
for said she to herself, John would miss the clock most, 
and the house would be so lonesome without it. A clock 
is, as one may say, a sort of live thing that keeps one 
company. 

The men, however, said that the chest of drawers was 
not enough by itself, nor the clock either, so they must 
have them both ; and spite of all the poor woman said, 
so they had. They told her for her consolation, how- 
ever, that they should be sold, and whatever money was 
over, it should be sent to her. But no money ever 
came. 

Mrs. Muggeridge sate quite heart-broken in her deso- 
lated kitchen; the pride of her eyes was gone. She 
felt as if she should never take pleasure in anything 
again—she hated the very idea of hare. She was so 
very miserable that she could not help scolding the 
children. 

“ Whatever will Muggeridge say ?” thought she again 
and again, and while she was thus thinking the door 
opened and in he walked. “ The news had just reached 
him,” he said, “and his master, who had blamed him 
for buying a hare under any circumstances, had allowed 
him to come home and see after things.” 

It quite overcame poor Mrs. Muggeridge to see that 
her husband was not angry with her. They sate down 
by the fire together, each took a child on their knee, 
and the children were soon fast asleep. There was 
something very soul-cementing and consolatory in their 
thus sitting, side by side, in their trouble, without either 
upbraiding the other. 

“TV’ll tell you what, John, I have positively made up 
my mind to,” began Mrs. Muggeridge, after a long 
pause ;. “I'll take again to my dress-making, as you 
wish, and as I have so long promised—that I will! and 
I'll never rest till we have got this money, and the 
other money too, back again! You shall see, John,” 
she said, “that good may come out of evil. I'll begin 
dress-making to-morrow morning, that I will.” 

“ Ay, do, my lass,” said John, taking her hand 
kindly ; “do, and we shall, may be, be none the poorer 
in the end by our losses—and I'll tell you what I will 
do too—it’s what master has wanted me to do a long 
time —as well as you—I’ll grow those flowers for the 
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show; I know I shall succeed if I only begin—for 
when once I begin in good earnest nobody can beat 
me.” 

“ Well, now, I am pleased,” said poor Mrs. Mug- 
geridge, ready to ery; ‘and I'll tell you what, John, 
we won't fret ourselves any more about the loss of the 
money and these things, but we'll set to, and get more ; 
and after this, what we get we shall keep.” 

They did get more, and they turned it to good ac- 
count too. 

Fifteen years afterwards, the time at which we are 
writing, the house, which is now their own, and to 
which considerable additions have been made, looks as 
bright as ever; and the field at the back of the house, 
which they have now on lease, and mean to buy, isa 
. large, flourishing nursery-ground and garden; and 
John Muggeridge and his two sons, the eldest a fine 
young man, turned twenty, and half a dozen men 
besides, are busy at work in it; while Mrs. Muggeridge, 
as buxom and cheerful as when she was young, and 
her three pretty daughters,—for when she began dress- 
making she had lots of children-—make the house inside 
more cheerful even than a summer flower-garden. 


Poetry. 


THE SLEEP OF. THE YEAR. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Now frolicksome, fruit-bearing Nature is dull— 
Tis the sleep of the year, for its garners are full: 
When if for a moment we linger or roam, 

The fields are forlorn, and we hie away home. 
The hearty old farmer now fills up his can, 

And seizes his pipe, fire-side comfort his plan : 
His tastes never costly, yet unto him dear, 

He lives at his ease in the sleep of the year. 


His fields, deeply ploughed, are prepared for the frost, 
That all things may serve him, and nothing be lost: 
Well drained and well furrowed, he’s quite at his ease, 
And rains may fall heavy, or not, as they please : 

His cattle look well, deeply buried in straw, 

Well housed and well fed, now the weather is raw : 
His barns all brimfull, his stack-yard too, near, 

A solid affair in the sleep of the year! 


His farm is his garden, you see ’tis his pride, 

For neatness, for produce, known both far and wide : 
And of sheep, and of cattle, well bred, he can speak ; 
And see but his horses—how strong and how sleek ! 
His face and his fire well each other beseem, 

Whilst he breathes out the smoke in a leisurely stream. 
You see what he thinks of—his face makes it clear— 
His harvest is made—’tis the sleep of the year! 


The P, "the Statesman—what cares he for them ? 
Or Prin€@.in his palace—for root or for stem ? : 
His farm is his kingdom—he knows all is right ; 

He hears the flail going from morning to night. 

His neighbours drop in, just to chat and to smoke ; 
To feel he is happy, and laugh at his joke: 

His home is his palace—he’s nothing to fear— 

But sinks to sweet sleep in the sleep of the year. 


Edingley Grange, Notts. 





Literary Notices. 
Aunt Carry’s Ballads for Children. By the Hox. Mrs. 
Nortoy. Cundall. 


Awmone the very prettiest gift-books of the season is this 
one by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. It is a graceful and 


attractive little volume, and contains inits simple child | 
like stories a moral of deep meaning, which will not be | 


the less felt, because it is left to the young reader's own 
heart to discover. 


The book contains two ballads: | 


the first, “The Adventures of a Wood Sprite ;” the | 


other, “ The Story of Blanche and Brutikin.” We will 
say nothing of an echo of other writers for the young in 
these charming tales, but cheerfully accord our praise, 
rejoicing that the children, who, though just critics, are 
never stern ones, have so much pleasure in store as the 
reading of this book cannot fail to give them. 

The illustrations, by Absolon, are among the most 
lovely of his designs. The whole book is, in fact, simple, 
child-like, and excellent. 


The Batile of Life. ALoveStory. By Cuantes Dickens. 


Aut the world reads whatever Charles Dickens writes ; 
they cannot help it; it isan inevitable result of Charles 
Dickens writing at all. After the reading comes the 
discussion ; and in the case of this “ Battle of Life” 
there can be but one opinion—that the aim and ten- 
dency of this book are as noble as anything its author 
ever produced; still, that the victory which good 
Dr. Jeddler’s daughter, Marion, gains over her strug- 
gling heart, is about as foolish and ill-judged a victory 
as that of most ordinary battle-fields. We agree with 
Dickens, that there are no victories more glorious than 
those which are gained over self; those in which a 
struggling heart becomes purified and ennobled by sacri- 
fice and suffering for the good of others ; but we think 
he has failed to show this beautiful combat worthily 
sustained in Marion Jeddler. She, like a foolish girl, 
tortures the hearts she loves, while she disciplines her 
own ; and makes their suffering, through her sacrifice, 
greater than it would have been without it. The elder 
sister, Grace, was the one, after all, who, in the “ Battle 
of Life,” would bear the cross and wear the crown. 

The book, however, spite of this misconception of 
plot, is full of fresh and beautiful sentiment ; and poor 
Clemency Newcome, with her two left legsand her heart 
always in the right place; and her husband, who would 
go down to the grave wondering that his wife should 
ever do a wise or clever thing, are delightful characters: 


they are full of all that. genial true-hearted simplicity 


in describing which Dickens is so much at home. 

The sentiments throtghout are as sound and whole- 
some as truth itself. For instance, hear what is said, 
about a great battle. Dr. Jeddler says— 


“ On this ground where we now sit ; where I saw my two girls 
dance this morn’ng; where the fruit has just been gathered for 
our eating from these trees, the roots of which are struck in men, 
not earth; so many lives were lost, that within my recol'ection, 
generations afterwards, a churchyard full of bones, and dust of 
bones, and chips of cloven:skulls, has been dug up from under- 
neath our feet here. Yet, not a hundred people in that battle 
knew for what they fought, or why; not a hundred of the incon- 
siderate rejoicers ‘in the victory, why they rejoiced; not ha'f a 
hundred people were the better for the gain or loss; not half a 
dozen men agree to this hour on the cause or merits; and nobody, 
in short, ever knew anything cistinct about it but the mourners of 
the slain.” * * * 

“Granted, if you please, that war is foolish,” said Snitchey ; 
“there we agree. For example—there’s a smiling country (point- 
ing it out with his fork,) once overrun by soldiers—trespassers 
every man of ’em—and laid waste by fire and sword. He, he, he! 
The idea of any man exposing himself voluntarily to fire and sword! 
Stupid, wasteful—positively ridiculous. You laugh at your fellow- 
creatures, you know, when you think of it.” 


— es 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they menor women. We work ror all, and we desire to work wrtn all.—Eps. 


Prosperity of the Co-operative -Cause.—On Monday, the 28th 
of December, the first meeting of the new Co-oPpERATIVE LEAGUE 
or Lonpon was held in Farringdon Hall, Snow Hill. The 
| League itself is-but a few weeks old, yet such is the interest 
already excited in its success, that though no advertisements or 

sting had been resorted to, and the gathering was of the mem- 
bers and their friends, admitted by tickets, this commodious hall 
was crowded, and the enthusiasm which was manifested through- 
out the ‘proceedings demonstrated the strong feeling that per- 
| vaded the assembly.. The meeting was held in the evening. It 
! was most felicitously termed a CuristmMas Festival, and a 
more genial or auspicious festival never was held in old or modern 
times. Tables were ranged down the hall, and others on the 
platform, at which tea and coffee were served, with all the agreeable 
accompaniments of cake and condiments, at the simple, because 
co-operative, charge of sixpence per head. 

We imagine that there were present upwards of three hundred 
persons—about half of them, as it should be, the wives, sisters, 
daughters, etc. of the members and their friends. Above, the 
beams of the old baronial roof were hung with.festoons of ever- 
greens, amid which the holly held, as fitting, its proper pre- 
eminence ; with oranges suspended like golden apples of success 


amid the foliage. Below, the gay colours of the ladies’ dresses ( \ 
' in great and wealthy London? No, this was a false, a distorted 


and bonnets enlivened the fout ensemble of the scene; while 
smiles, sent from the heart to every face, whether homely or 
lovely, were as animating as the pleasant murmur of happy voices 
that filled the hall during the tea hour. At two of the chief tables 


Mrs. and Miss Howitt made tea, and we noticed on the platform | 


various of the active members of the Whittington Club: Mr. 


Carpenter, the son of the late celebrated Lant Carpenter; Mr. | 
forth for the benefit of the mother country and of each other. 


William Howitt—who, indeed, as the original advocate of these 
leagues in his Leflers on Labour, took the chair; Mr. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Mr. Spencer T. Hall, Silverpen, of Douglas Jerrold’s 
Newspaper ;“and other active friends of the people, some of them 
introduced by Lady Byron. A grand piano was provided, at 
which a lady volunteered her services, and various songs were sung 
during the tea-time. At half-past seven, Mr. Howitt took the 
chair, and in an opening speech explained his views of co- 
operation amongst the working classes, and its certain benefits, 
giving instances of its successful working. He was followed by 
various members of the League, amongst them Mr. Slaney, 
who detailed, in the clearest manner, the origin and objects of the 
League; and by Mr. Ainger, the Secretary, a very young man, 
who, in a speech which would have done honour to any assembly 
for its eloquence and heart, kindled in no small degree the spirit 
of the meeting. Mr. Goodwyn Barmby and Mr. Spencer Hall 
followed in addresses that, full of poetry and feeling, seemed to 
bring the green freshness of the country into the dense heart of 
winter and the eity ; and Mr. Roberts, of Plaistow, opened up to 
the startled audience the fearful details of his personal know- 


ledge of the misery and destitution existing all around them in | 


London in this tremendous weather, one thousand houseless 
fellow-creatures every evening traversing the streets of the metro- 
polis; and calling upon them to co-operate as became their cha- 
tacter as followers of Him, who was the first divine founder of the 


principle of co-operation in the words—* Thou shalt love thy | 
neighbour as thyself,” and “ By this shall all men know that ye | 
are my disciples, that ye love one another.” The Chairman, in. 








conclusion, adverted to the various topics advanced, and especially 
to the statements of Mr. Roberts; and asked whether the civili- 
zation of which we boasted could be said, after what we had 
heard, and what we know, to be a true, a sound, a desirable 
civilization. “Is it,” he asked, “a civilization that can or ought 
to endure? Europe held down, not by the law of love, but by 
armies and police; the press in chains, representative constitu- 
tions denied, open trials and juries denied ; secret trials, govern- 
ment-paid judges, and dungeons, where cudgelling was yet, as in 
Germany, inflicted on unconvicted prisoners, in order to extort 
confessions ; the soul of man put into the bondage of fear, and 
every man made afraid of his neighbour—was that civilization ? 
Was it a true civilization that, in our own empire, had reduced 
Ireland to its present frightful condition, with famine stalking 
amid three millions of half-naked people in this inclement season ? 


| Was it civilization that had made the Highlands of Scotland 


what they are now P—that had dis-housed and disinherited thou- 
sands P—that had filied the beautiful hills of the Highlands with 
a famine as desperate as that of Ireland itself? Was it a true 
civilization that, in our large towns, and especially in London, 


| presented such awful contrasts of luxury and distress P—that had 
| furnished the Report of the “ Association of the Health of 


Towns” with such terrible details of poverty, disease, and misery 


and an unchristian civilization. It was for the people, now fast 
educating themselves, to introduce the true civilization—that in 
which all should partake, and which would enable every man, 
woman, and child, to develop their intellectual life ; to discharge 
the eternal responsibilities of their nature ; to enable the whole 
moral, religious, and intellectual resources of the country to come 


The sentiments which were uttered and responded to by the 
working classes present, were of that generous and elevated 
nature that most agreeably surprised those not accustomed ‘to 
meetings of the people, and were the best guarantees of the 
success of the co-operative principle, and of the sound Christi- 
anity of those now taking the lead in its introduction. The 
Festival terminated at about half-past ten o’clock, amid mutual 
congratulations and expressions of pleasure.—Correspondent. 


The Leeds Co-operative League, better known by its less intel- 
ligible name of the Redemption Society, holds its first Anniver- 
sary early in January; Mr. Howitt takes the chair. The 
Rev. Mr. Larken, of Burton Rectory, Mr. Phillips, of Hudders- 


| field, Mr. Thomas Spenser, and other well known friends of the 


progression of the people, having engaged to attend. The 
Society, which is particularly prosperous, will have very in- 
teresting details to produce, and a very crowded gathering is 
expected. In our next number we shall present a more detailed 
account. 


Mesmerism in India.—From the “ Bombay Times” of Nov. 
16th.—* The Bengal Gevernment are, it seems, so well satisfied 
with the reports of the committee appointed to ascertain the 
nature and amouni of relief derived from being subjected to 
mesmeric influence, by patients undergoing surgical operations, 
that an hospital has been directed to be established, of which 
Dr. Esdaile is to have charge, uncontrolled by committee or 
hoards.” It will be seen also by the newspapers that the same 
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effect of producing insensibility in the nervous system is induced 
by the inhalation of the vapour of ether, as is produced by 
mesmerism. In this state, from the use of ether, Mr. Liston,the 
most celebrated surgeon of England, and perhaps of the world, 
has amputated a leg, without the slightest suffering in the 
patient. This is one of the greatest blessings which science 
ever conferred on mankind; and now that the benefit can be 
enjoyed under the sanction of medical and surgical art, will be- 
come of universal application. 


Offices, 19, Gresham-street, Dec. 24th, 1846. 


Orphan Working School, City Road, London.—DEaR Sir,—I 
have the honour to draw your attention to the following 
statement. 

The Orphan Working School was instituted in the year 1758, 
by a few benevolent individuals, for the maintenance, instruction, 
and employment of 20 orphan or other necessitous boys. Ata 
time when it is not known that any other similar institution 
existed, Christian sympathy was thus awakened. Soon after- 
wards 20 girls were added ; and this little company of forsaken 
ones has been the forerunner of all the other noble charities 
of the kind. 

In 1778 the school was enlarged by the erection of the build- 
ing in the City Road for 70 children. | Gradually this num- 
ber was increased until, in 1842, 100 were in it, when it was 
determined to build for 240. At the present moment 139 
children are enjoying all the benefits which the-Institution 
affords. 

A new building, now in course of erection at Haverstock 
Hill, is nearly finished, and will be opened next spring. 

Towards the expenses an appeal has been presented to the 
public, which has been liberally responded to, but still the sum 
of 7,000/. is deficient. 

The ladies of England are proving their interest in the pro- 
sperity of the institution, and are enlisting the sympathies of 
all around in this benevolent cause, as will be seen by the 
enclosed paper. 

The object of the committee is to be enabled to open the 
building free from all pecuniary liabilities next spring. 

It has been suggested that a small volume should be pub- 
lished, the contributions of the most distinguished writers of 
the day, of a/ parties, on orphanage, or any relative subjects. 

This volume will be dedicated to Her Majesty, and a copy 
presented in due form. A copy will also be presented to eac 
of the Lady Patronesses, and likewise to each of the ladies who 
are kindly acting as Secretaries throughout the country. The 
remainder will be sold for the benefit of the Charity. 

The subjects are left entirely with the writers, and may be 
either in prose or verse. It is thought by this plan a suflicient 
variety will be secured so as to make the volume one of a most 
popular and interesting character, and by its extended circula- 
tion likely to confer a lasting and important benefit on the 
orphan poor throughont the country. 

The object is not sectarian. It is intended to give in an in- 
troductory article a notice of all sister institutions in the metro- 
polis, and to offer space for a distinct notice of each of the 
principal ones. : 

The work will thus be made useful to all ; and as it will be get 
up in the best style with illustrations, it will be suitable as:a 
present, or for a place on any drawing-room table. 


T have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


Josern Sout, Secretary. 
Wiiu1am Howitt, Esq. 


Onur readers will not expect that our Journal in any part or 
department will display in its first numbers the full growth of 
its maturity. Our strength and resources will gradually and 
steadily develope themselves. Articles on subjects of science, 
on various institutions for the public good and comfort, and on 
matters of general interest, are in progress in the best hands. 





The Editors are happy to announce that they have secured 
the able assistance of the following eminent writers :— 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER-| DR. HODGSON, (Liverpool.) 
SEN, (Copenhagen.) MRS. HODGSON. 
PHILIP BAILEY, (Author of | R. H. HORNE. 
Festus.) RICHARD HOWITT. 
GOODWYN BARMBY. LEIGH HUNT. 
MISS BREMER, (Slockholm.) | DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
DR. BOWRING. MRS. LEE, (Boston, U.S ) 
ELIHU BURRITT. J. R. LOWELL, ( America.) 
MRS. CHILD, (New York.) CHARLES MACKAY. 
HENRY F.CHORLEY. MISS MITFORD. 
THOMAS COOPER. MISS PARDOE. 


BARRY CORNWALL. ABEL PAYNTER.. 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. SILVERPEN, (of Jerrold’s Ma- 
W. J. FOX. gazine.) 

FRANKLIN FOX. DR. SMILES, (Leeds.) 


FERDINAND FREILI-| DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 

GRATH. CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
WILLIAM L.GARRISON. | ALARIC A. WATTS. 
MARY GILLIES. WHITTIER, (The American 
SPENCER T. HALL. Poet.) 

Saeed ees a 
AN ARTICLE ON FREE TRADE, 
from the pen of Dr. Bowr1Nc, will appear in our 
next number. 
The plain History of 

THE CASE OF THE RAJAH OF SATTARA, 
from the pen of GEORGE THOMPSON, will also 
speedily appear. 





Mr. Howitt is also actively engaged in the 
preparation of his Letters to the Merchants and 
Mechanics of England, on the true importance of India 
to this country. 


As it is the wish of the Editors to combine in 
their Journal all the talent of the day, they have 
the pleasure of announcing that they have engaged 
the services of Mr. W. J. Linron, in addition to 
those of. their present able Engravers, Messrs. 
W. and G. Measom. 


Information addressed to the Editors on every matter and 


i 


i 
i 


occurrence which affects the interests of the public, and especially | 


of the working classes, will claim their zealous attention. 


Copies of all short articles, whether in prose or verse, had | 


better be kept, as the Editors cannot undertake to return them. 
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